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MEASURING UP TO 
A FAMOUS NAME 


It is only when engineering, pro- 
duction and service are firmly 
grounded upon experience that the 
magnitude of Wright Achievement 
may be realized in its proper per- 
spective. 


To the Wright nineteen-year-old 
experience in correct aeronautical 
engineering practice is added the 
production facilities and organiz- 
ation that bespeak the Quality of 
the Wright product. 


Service, therefore, is the tangible 
expression of Wright experience 
and reaches every Wright product 
in whatever capacity it is engaged. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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The value of an airplane does not 
alone depend on the amount of 
wood, metal and cloth it contains. 
There is something to it besides 
the material and workmanship — 
the substance and labor which is 
apparent when we look at it. Back 
of all this is the engineering — 
the force that has taken into 
account every item of design, 
quality, strength, purpose, and has 
moulded the whole into as nearly 
a perfect machine as the progress 
of science permits. Continuous 
experimentation and development 
in processes, materials and desicns 
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What is an Airplane ? 
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alone makes progress possible. 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
has not been content to “follow 
the leader’ during the fourteen 
years of -its continuous manufac- 
ture of airplanes, but has always 
left the beaten track so as to be 
able to progress in the field of 
aeronautics. Today,, this Com- 
pany’s reputation for the success- 
ful development of new types 
is second to none. Its purpose 
and aim is to continue to build 
better airplanes than have ever 
been built before. 
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A Central Airport for New York 


IiE Merchants’ Association of New York has for some 
T time past displayed not only genuine interest but also 
keen judgment with respect to aeronautical questions which 
affect the business world. -To mention but one of its helpful 
actions, in a resolution sent to Congress, it strongly endorsed 
the Winslow Bill providing for the creation of a Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics in the Department of Commerce. Although 
this Pill has again fallen into a state of stupor which will 
last until Congress reconvenes in December, it is hoped that 
when tlie time comes the Merchants’ Association will once more 
petition Congress to take action with respect to this Bill. 

In the meantime the Association took up the study of the 
most suitable site for an airport of the city of New York. 
Its military and aeronautical committees after’ an exhaustive 
investivation, have now issued a joint report in which they 
advocate the establishment of a commercial airport on Gov- 
ernor’s Island. The executive committee of the Association 
has approved their recommendation. 

Avi\TIon is particularly gratified with this choice, for it 
coincides with what we have championed in these columns for 
several It is but tedious repetition to say that the 
various flying fields on Long Island are too far removed from 
the heart of the city to have any practical value as possible 
air terminals for the Metropolis. The aerial traveler who 
any of these fields loses about an hour’s time before 
he can reach the city. Coming from Washington, this means 
adding 50 per cent to the flying time, which almost nullifies 
the advantages of air transport, considering that at Wash- 
ington there is an additional loss of time in reaching the 


years. 


lands at 


flying field. 

“In encouraging the development of commercial air service 
for New York,” says the report in question, “it is of first 
importance to provide an air terminus which is easy of access 
and can be put into condition at a minimum expense of time 
and money. 

“The location which conforms most closely to these requ re- 
ments is Governor’s Island. Governor’s Island is_ limited 
somewhat as to size and it is not ideally situated in relation 
to the origin of traffic, but it is adequate for our first needs 
and is much more accessible than any other fie’ds now avail- 
able. Its position is particularly advantageous for shipments 
of jewelry and precious stones, legal documents, securit es, 
financial paper and certain other articles of traffic which are 
common to the business of lower New York, and it is not 
too remote for passenger service. 

“It has already been used as a flying fie'd, and by the 
elimination of a few temporary buildings and the construction 
of runways it could easily be put into condition for regular 
traffic without affecting the permanent buildings or inter- 
fering with the military operations now being carried on on 
the northerly end of the island.” 


We should like to add to the above the following consid- 


erations. Governor’s Island, though somewhat limited in size 
(1 mile by 34 mile), conld in case of real need be doubled or 
trebled in area by artificial means without for that inter- 
fering in the least with navigation in the harbor. That need 
is still far off, but should commercial aircraft in the mean- 
time become too numerous for housing them on the island, its 
use could be restricted to the loading and unloading of air- 
craft, while the housing could be taken care of by any one of 
the Long Island fields. 

The fact that Governor’s Island is equally adaptable as an 
airport for landplanes and seaplanes, together with its unique 
central location, makes it the logical air terminal of New 
York City. 





Shipping and Air Transport 


L; the article printed in our last issue, “German Air Activ- 
ities and Latin America” mention was made of the close 
connection which exists between the principal 
shipping interests and the newly created German Aero Lloyd. 

Such a far-sighted attitude of shipping circles toward air 
transport is not, however, an isolated case. The Instone Com- 
pany, a British shipping firm, has for two years operated an 
air line between London and the continent. 
Générale Transatlantique and the Messageries Maritimes, the 


German 


The Compagnie 


two principal French shipping firms, some time ago jointly 
created a subsidiary company, La Néréide, which is carrying 
on a thorough investigation of the whole question of air 
transport with special reference to cooperation with existing 
steamship services. And now a French newspaper announces 
that the general manager of the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique has been elected a director of the Franco-Rumanian 
Air Line. 

We wonder whether American shipping interests realize in 
a simi'ar manner the future interdependence of air transport 
and sea transport. 





Aerial Newspaper Delivery 
’ i HE aerial newspaper delivery service which Curtiss flying 


boats maintained for two months in Florida with such 
signal success, as is to'd in this issue, calls attention to the 
surprising fact that few newspapers have so far realized the 
immense possibilities of aircraft in connection with rapid 
delivery. 

It is hoped that the example set by the enterprising Florida 
newspaper will not remain an isolated case, but will soon be 
emulated by other publications. Aerial newspaper delivery 
to sea resorts offers in particular attractive possibilities. 


“If war were declared to-morrow what would we do for aircraft?” 
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The New Nomenclature for Aeronautics 


Some Critical Remarks on Report 157 of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


By Ladislas d Orcy 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has just 
published a new Nomenclature for Aeronautics (N.A.C.A. 
Report No. 157) which was prepared by a special conference 
on aeronautical nomenclature of which Dr. Joseph S. Ames 
was chairman. The conference was authorized by resolution 
of the executive committee of the N.A.C.A. on Jan. 26, 1923, 
and the committee officially invited the Chief of the Army Air 
Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
Department, the Director of the Bureau of Standards, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce to desig- 
nate representatives to serve on the conference on aeronautical 
nomenclature. This report supercedes all previous publica- 
tions of the committee on this subject. 

The new Nomenclature, according to a statement issued by 
the N.A.C.A., is published “with the intention of securing 
greater uniformity and accuracy in official documents of the 
Government and in so far as possible in technical and com- 
mereial publications.” Aviation is in full agreement with 
these views, provided the glossary gives official sanction to 
those terms which are most commonly used in the flying world, 
and does not attempt to produce armchair-fabricated words 
which are unlikely ever to be used by the flying people. 
Furthermore, it is highly desirable that the American nomen- 
clature agree as much as possible with the British terminology, 
so that one set of aeronautical terms will be used by all the 
English speaking peoples. 


Air Language vs. Ground Language 


Unfortunately it does not seem as if the new N.A.C.A. 
report will bring about this much desired result. For one 
thing, it introduces a number of new terms which are neither 
justified on the score of general usage, nor an improvement 
on those sanctioned in the previous Nomenclature, with which 
they are often in conflict. Some of the new terms are highly 
fanciful, such as altigraph (instead of barograph), although 
their invention must have required a certain amount of brain 
power. We cannot but help feeling that familiarity with 
phugoid oscillations and pterygoid aspects does not make for 
familiarity with the language spoken on flying fields and in 
aireraft factories. This is highly regrettable, for the slight 
mutual distrust between the practical and the theoretical men 
of aeronautics can but increase in volume if the language 
spoken by the two differs more and more. 

In what follows an effort will be made to review some of 
the outstanding revisions, additions and omissions which have 
been noted in the Nomenclature. For this purpose the Nom- 
enclature by Divisions (Part IT) has been selected as affording 
the best means for constructive criticism. 

Division A, General Terms, at once offers a fruitful oeeasion 
for wonderment, seeing that aeronaut and aviator have been 
dropped from the list of approved terms, although the Army 
and Navy Air Services use Military Aeronaut, Naval Aviator, 
ete. to denote flying rating. Excepting pilot and rigger, aero- 
nautical personnel is not represented in the Nomenclature, 
for it ignores air navigators, ground engineers or mechanics. 
It might be remarked here that the British term airman 
would be useful for describing all the professional air-going 
people who are not pilots, to distinguish them from the latter 
as well as from the what may be called groundmen. (The 
Navy recognizes landsmen. ) 

With respect to pilot, it should be noted that the Inter- 
National Air Navigation Convention speaks of air pilots in 


the case of heavier-than-air craft, but calls airship pilots 
airship officers. In the Winslow Bill, on the other hand, 
pilots of any kind of aireraft are glorified with the nautica] 
term master. All of which, of course, does not clarify the 
situation. 


When an Airway is not an Airway 


Among the terms which have recently come into common 
use and which the N.A.C.A. lists are airport and airway, 
Now, to most people airport denotes a fully equipped landing 
field—but the N.A.C.A. defines it as the terminal of an airway, 
while airway is defined as “an aerial highway..... for trans- 
portation between three or more traffic centers or extending 
across a large geographical area.” When an aerial highway 
only connects two traffie centers it becomes an air route, ae- 
cording to the N.A.C.A. This is a very peculiar classification, 
for as an airway can only have two terminals (literally “end 
stations”), it follows that on the transcontinental mail airway 
only New York and San Francisco would have airports. 
What the terminals of air routes should be ealled the report 
does not say. 

Another fanciful definition is that given to cross-country 
fight: “A flight starting at one landing field and ter- 
minating at another not within gliding distance of the former.” 
Evidently a flight made between two airports is not a cross- 
country flight, nor is one of, say, 500 miles which ends with 
a foreed landing in a cornfield. 

Under Division C, Types of Aerostats, we find that barrage, 
nurse, pilot and sounding balloons are not to be considered, 
strictly speaking, as aircraft. This may be granted, but then 
why does not this restriction also apply to parachutes? We 
have always been under the impression that parachutes are 
nothing but aerial lifebelts, even though they be capable of 
partial control by a pull of the shroud lines. Surely a para- 
chute is no more an aircraft than is a barrage balloon, for 
instance. 

Some remarkable inconsistencies will be found in Division 
D, Terms Relating to Aerostats. After having originally 
sanctioned gas bag, then changed it to gas cell (from the 
German Gaszelle), the N.A.C.A. onee more reverses its 
decision and now adopts gas container, which it is forced to 
define as “the bag or cell that contains the hydrogen or aero- 
static gas—the terms of the definition being obviously more 
self-explanatory than the generic term they define. Incident- 
ally it may be questioned why hydrogen should specifically 
be excepted from the family of aerostatic gases, which are 
more commonly called lifting gases. 


What is a Gas Container? 


The amusing thing about gas container is that while its 
definition is vague enough to permit using this term for the 
gas bag of a rigid, or the partitioned portion of the envelope 
of a nonrigid, or even the envelope itself (all of which contain 
“aerostatic” gas), the envelope may according to the N.A.C.A. 
“be divided by diaphragms into separate gas compartments 
or cells,” the form of a nonrigid is maintained “hy the internal 
rressure in the gas bags and ballonets,” and that of a semi- 
rigid “by means of a jointed keel in combination with internal 
pressure in the gas containers and ballonets.” Hence, it would 
seem that a nonrigid envelope may be divided by diaphragms 
(partitions) into gas bags, gas compartments or gas cells, 
but that a semirigid has to be content with gas containers 
just like a rigid. Airship experts will kindly make their 
presence known. 
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We also note that the keel of an airship is “usually an 
elaborately trussed girder,” but we really do not see the use 
of harping on the elaborate nature of that affair, seeing that 
its elaboration may considerably be simplified by better en- 
gineering methods. Nor do we see why nose cap and nose 
stiffencr were displaced by bow cap and bow stiffeners, when 
nose heavy is still sanctioned. Will bow heavy. come next? 
We can visualize a newspaper report stating: “The mammoth 
airship passed in bow heavy: position in front of the re- 
viewing stand” and the public getting an exaggerated idea 
of the polite flying men who make their ship bow before 
the generals. 

We have remarked before that the N.A.C.A. is altogether 
too prompt in sanetioning what may irreverently be called 
“hi¢htaluting words’ and also needlessly long words. A com- 
arisou of aerostatic gas with lifting gas, concentration ring 
with load ring, gas container with gas bag, diaphragm with 


partition, buoyancy with lift, will bear out this contention, 
the first named terms being the official ones. 

The aerostatie terms do not include disposable lift, nor 
fired weights (as opposed to dischargeable weight), which are 


in common use, 

Division E, Types of Airplanes, contains all the accepted 
type terms, and even includes shipplane, which seems of 
doubtful value, for there is no essential difference between a 
flying machine designed to rise from and alight on land, and 
one designed to do the same thing on the deck of a ship. Both 
are “landplanes,” as opposed to seaplanes, although one may 
and should have a lower landing speed and a quicker get-off 
than the other. 

Military types of airplanes (pursuit, bombing, ground 
attack, observation, ete.) are a notable omission from this 


Nomenc'ature, which is rather surprising in view of the fact 
that the Army and Navy Air Services were both represented 
on the Committee which drafted the terms. 


To Glide or not to Glide 


A gem of a definition is attached te glide. This is alleged 
to describe the following maneuver: “To descend at a normal 
angle of attack without engine power sufficient for level flight, 
the propeller thrust being replaced by a component of gravity 
along the line of flight.” It would seem from the above that 


if an airplane deseends at a normal angle of attack with the 
engine entirely shut off, it just does not glide. What the 
airplane does in that case is not disclosed, nor is it stated what 


a motorless flying machine does when it descends at an angle 
with the horizon, since to glide in approved N.A.C.A. fashion 
it must apparently have engine power tucked away somewhere. 
It certainly cannot soar, for the N.A.C.A. says that to soar 
is “to gain, or at least not lose, altitude while flying without 
engine power.” 

Under operations and maneuvers we note that minimum 
speed tukes the place of flying speed, which seems a question- 
able improvement. 

Why the performance characteristics of an airplane (given 
as maximum and minimum speeds, climb, ceiling and power 
plant characteristics) do not also include endurance and useful 
load is not quite clear. 

Pilots may express surprise on hearing that according to the 
N.A.C.A. the primary function of ailerons is to impress a 
rolling moment on an airplane, it being more generally as- 
sumed that ailerons answer the primary purpose of preventing 
an airplane from rolling over sideways. Of course, some 
pilots like to joy ride by roliing the machine from one side 
to the other, but their joy may be short lived if we ever get 
federal air legislation. 

Among the old familiar faces which make an unexpected 
appearance in the new report is bedy, a term which earlier 
American and British aeronautical glossaries offered as a 
substitute for fuselage, with the result that almost everybody 
continued to use the latter term until it was officially recog- 
nized on both sides of the Atlantic. But the new body of the 
N.A.C.A. is an intricate affair: it is supposed to indicate “the 
fuse'ave or hull (including cowling and covering) and nacelle 
mounting”—whatever that means, seeing that fuselage is de- 
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fined as “an elongated structure..... to which are attached 
the wings and tail unit” and which “in general, contains the 
power plant, passengers, cargo, etc.” It is possible that body 
was meant for the purpose of describing the ensemble of 
fuselages and central nacelle of multi-engined airplanes such 
as the L.W.F. “Owl” or the Caproni, but in that case the 
definition is anything but clear. 

Neither do we quite see why airspeed should be spelled as 
one word, ground-speed be hyphenated, and minimum speed 
be written as two separate words. 

An innovation that is most unlikely éver to be commonly 
used is dead load and full load instead of weight empty and 
weight loaded, or what is better, net weight and gross weight. 
Airmen do not like to speak of dead items, for one thing. 


The Hangar that is not a Shed 


Under Airport and Landing Field Terms we miss beacon 
and pylon, and we totally disagree as to the term runway 
when applied to seaplane stations. Slipway or slip is on all 
counts preferable; it is brief and descriptive, and does not 
conflict with the meaning of a land runway. Peculiar defi- 
nitions have been given to hangar and shed: the former is 
“a sheltet for housing aircraft,” while the latter is “a shelter 
for housing airships.” From which it may be deduced that 
while a shed is a hangar, a hangar is not always a shed, which: 
again illustrates the growing complication of aeronautical life. 

Under Instruments we find altigraph, already referred to, 
which apparently describes what every flying man calls a 
barograph. Now a barograph records the altitude and baro- 
metric pressure on a strip of paper winding around a drum 
under the impulsion of a clockwork, but according to the 
N.A.C.A. it only records the barometric pressure. We have 
never seen such a barograph and should like to hear from 
people who have. 

Engine Forms comprise among others the barrel type and 
the differential type, which latter the N.A.C.A. calls a birotary, 
but do not include such common types as the vertical or “in 
line” type, the V type or the W type, called “broad arrow” 
by the British. Perhaps the fan type, which is another 
N.A.C.A. innovation, is supposed to take care of the V and 
W types. We likewise miss the horizontal opposed type, or 
“flat twin” of the British, and the X type as exemplified by 
the Napier “Cub” and, we believe, by the 1000 hp. engine of 
McCook Field. 

These cursory remarks will give the reader a fair idea of 
some of the peculiarities of the new Nomenclature of Aero- 
nautics issued by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Incidentally it will also enable him to under- 
stand the new air language which he is likely to discover in 
forthcoming N.A-:C.A. reports. 





Book Review 


WInp anp WEATHER. By Alexander McAdie. 82 pp. IIl’d. 
(The MacMillan Co. New York.) 


This handy little book, which is issued in the Outing Hand- 
book series of the MacMillan Co. contains the most elementary 
notions of weather knowledge. With respect to forecasting 
the weather, Mr. McAdie who is Professor of Meteorology at 
Harvard University, says, “We should admire the valor of 
the forecaster as well as weigh the value of the forecast.” 
He describes the eight winds to which the old Athenians gave 
their distinctive names, and brings out the fact that the cli- 
mate of the United States is essentially determined by the 
prevalence of the north, northwest, and west winds. 

The use of the weather map is explained, and in a dis- 
cussion of storm-paths on sea and on land, the author says: 
“Although storms originate in nine different sections, it is a 
fact worth mentioning that they all leave the United States 
in the vicinity of New England or Nova Scotia.” The laws 
of forecasting are given and some hints as to the kind of 
weather that the different winds may be expected to bring. 

The book is illustrated with diagrams, which serve to make 
clear the text. 
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Suscessfeal Commercial Aviation Analyzed 


Development of American Commercial Aviation 


Largely Shaped by Residue of War Influences 


By Temple N. Joyce 


The success of aviation as an existing method of transpor- 
tation and the vital part it is to play in the economic structure 
of the United States in the future, is not realized by the 
average business man and many ex-fliers. The former group, 
too busy with everyday pursuits which net them financial 
gain have little time to go into the subject thoroughly and 
discover their false concepts. The latter group having become 
qualified pilots during the war, but only for patriotic reasons, 
dropped it immediately after the signing of the Armistice 
to pursue their old occupations or new ones other than avia- 
tion. Although these men received only a smattering of the 
fundamentals of aviation they, however, consider themselves 
authorities on the subject and perfectly qualified to expound 
their unfounded theories to their innocent associates. This 
latter group have greatly harmed aviation by reason of their 
misinformation and bad influence on the business man who 
was open minded at the end of the war and keenly interested 
to know facts coneerning the possibilities of aviation as a 
future commercial proposition, but now regard it as a ; 
pastime. 

To make clear some of the real facts and to eliminate the 
false impressions, it is necessary first to give a brief resumé 
of aviation before and during the war, and to show how it 
influences commercial aviation at the present time. 


fool’s 


Pre-War Aviation 


It is unquestionable that before the war aviation was not a 
sound business. With a few exceptions the type of men who 
participated in it could not be considered scentific specialists 
or big business men. Most of the manufacturers designed, 
constructed and flight-tested the planes themselves and it 
could not be expected to find all of those characteristics which 
co to make up a sound business policy, in a type who was 
willing to take such financial and physical risks. By this I 
do not mean to reflect on the pioneers, as their courage, 
brainwor and “stick-to-it-iveness” were highly commendable. 
As I said previously, there were a few exceptions and these 
are the men who have survived until this period and exist 
today as substantial aviation executives. What I desire to 
make clear, is that aviation, in its early days of development, 
operated under handicaps analogous to those existing in the 
development of any new science and I am analyzing them here 
only with an idea of emphasizing the rapid progress made in 
the past few years. 

At that time very little was known concerning the best ma- 
terial that could be used in aircraft or the stresses to which 
var.ous } arts of the machine were subjected in the numerous 
ecmplicated maneuvers through which it was put, and certainly 
nothing was known of aerial transportation. If a certain wire 
was strong enough and nothing else happened, the pilot- 
manufacturer got back to earth without being killed. If the 
wire failed then the next man who came along in the con- 
s'ruction game, remembering that his predecessor was killed 
bv reason of the fact that he used, say 1 in. 
cluded that 14 in. was the correct size. 

Aviation was then a haphazard hit-and-miss process with 
only a little scientifie assistance offered in the form of ex- 
periments by Lang'ey and Eiffel. 


eables, con- 


War Inf’u-nces 


With the dee'aration of war, in 1914, increased stimulous 
was given to aviation, gradually increasing in intensity until 
1917, when the entrance of the United States made the prob- 
lems aecte. Four years of European development and our 
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one year placed the industry ahead along scientific and en. 
gineering lines, equivalent to fifteen or twenty years of peace 
time development. We cannot, however, say that the war de. 
ve'oped the knowledge of air transport from a_ business 
standpoint, because the question of earning dividends and 
making profits did not exist. Although great progre<s was 
made in aviation, it brought with it the bad after-effects under 
which we are struggling at the present time. 

In the spring of 1917 we were confronted with a great de 
mand for pilots and machines, with only a small aviation 
industry as a nucleus upon which to build an enormous enter- 
prise. A plant which had turned out twenty machines a year 
was suddenly required to turn out possibly thousands. 

Europe was in a much better condition. They had had 
three years of war and time enough to realize some of the 
things that they should not do. As far as design is concerned, 
Europe was far ahead of us by reason of the fact that they 
were continually competing against each other for superiority 
of performance. This resulted in many mistakes and many 
successes from which they profited in designing the later types 
of planes. At the same time great incentive was given to 
scientific research; such things as the most efficient type of 
wing, or the stresses to which various parts of the machine 
were subjected in maneuvering, were worked out in thie lab- 
oratories and turned over to the constructing engineer who 
embodied them in the ultimate plane. This scientific develop- 
ment had gone so far that failure of any part in the air due 
to faulty design was rarely heard of. 

As a result of this evolution, designing has now reached 
such a degree of perfection that if one wishes to build a 
p'ane with any desired factor of safety, it is laid out on paper 
in advance, the stresses analyzed and when the machine is 
constructed and tested by means of loading the plane with 
sand in a test laboratory until some part fractures, the failing 
po'nt as determined by the sand test and the designed maxi- 
mum strength are practically the same. The performance of 
the plane in flight can also be accurately predetermined by 
means of wind tunnel experiments, ‘that is, its climb, maxi- 
mum speed, ete.; so that when a pilot takes up a machine for 
the first flight, if it is designed by a reputable engineer with 
long experience and the first model has been sand tested, he 
rvns very little risk of erashing due to failure of any struc- 
tural member or the inability of the controls to operate 
properly. The question of proper materials, such as wood, 
glue and various metals and-their alloys, the type of engine, 
in fact the selection of all material to be used in aircraft 
eonstrnetion has been brought down to a scientific basis. This 
has placed aviation from a “hit and miss” experimental 
proposition to a scientifie procedure as fundamentally sound 
a; the design of a bridge or a steamboat. 


The Question of Personnel 


All of this concerns the physical side, but the personal 
element is the dominant factor and the effects of war flying 
on the temperament of those connected with it must be dis- 
cusse1 in order to explain the disadvantages these influences 
h-ve on conservative commercial operations today. 

With an increased demand for pi'ots in Europe in 1917, 
there was broucht into existence “forced” training methods, 
and the best airplane we had in existence at that time was 
adopted for training. Little thought was given to designing 
a new type because of the long delay it would have 
rece-sitated. 

Aviation fields sprang up all over the country and the men 
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commanding them and their subordinates were consequently _ 
unfamiliar with such a mammoth plan. The mechanics, too, 
were inexperienced and the quality of their repair work was 
not the best. The “forced” training, that is, putting a student 
throuzh the course of flying in a minimum time, and the sur- 
rounding conditions such as the care of the machines and the 
housing of the students, all tended to increase the hazard. 
These conditions were unavoidable during war, but undoubted- 
ly could have been eliminated with a steady growth under 


norma! conditions. 
Wit!: this war-time risk in training, in normal flying after 
traini. ¢ and at the front, there were required men who found 


pleasure in taking risks and carrying out daring . missions. 
A man who did not willingly take chances could not make 
a success in military aviation. The men keenly interested in 
flying, and the ones who loved it, generally regarded it as a 
sportiiz proposition in which chance was the biggest element. 
These men were the ones who ultimately became pursuit, 
bomba:dment, or observation pilots at the front, and maneu- 
vering end stunting was a vital part of their daily work. 
If a plane was tricky and hard to fly, yet exceptionally 
maneuverable, it was the ambition of every flier who loved 
aviation to take it up and put it through its paces. Stunting 
has a very peculiar influence over the average pilot, for the 
more lic stunts the more he likes to stunt, and the more he is 
abie to do and exeeute perfectly, the closer to the ground he 
likes to come and thereby inéreases the risk. ; 

However, acrobatics are an absolute essential in military 
work, and all pilots whether commercial or military ought to 
be able to do certain maneuvers in order that they may not 


be confused should they get into a tight place at some time 
due to poor judgment or negligence on their own part. 

Be‘ore leaving the diseussion of personnel, I want to make 
reference to another phase of it which affected aviation during 


the var: that is the quality of the ground engineers and the 
mechanics. The war brought into existence thousands of 


nonflying positions to be filled by men who were more or 
less ignorant of their duties, until they had them actually 
thrust upon them. The mechanics were in the same predica- 
ment, all of whieh tended toward increasing the fatalities 
of aviation. 


Here we have the whole story of war aviation. An un- 
developed industry suddenly expanded, experimentation with 
its consequent risks, “foreed” training on relatively antiquated 
or tricky machines, daring mission, acrobatics, dangerous air- 
dromes and improper mechanical equipment and the carefree 
attitude that went with most of the men in the military 
service, 

Post War Flying 

We now come to post-war flying which brings us up to the 
present time. At the signing of the armistice most of the 
fliers with business aspirations began to look around for 
substantial positions, as there were very few opportunities 
in the aviation game. Those who remained in civil aviation 
consisted of two types. The major portion was made up of 
those individuals whom I referred to in my first paragraphs; 
men who enjoyed the risk of military and war flying, some 
with previous business experience, but most of them young 
and just out of col'ege or never having gone to college, with 
no previous idea of what work or efficiency really was. The 
other group, in the minority, consists of men with some pre- 
vious husiness experience, or graduates from Universities, 
and still others with only partial or no college education, 
but all conservative, yet loving aviation so much that they 
were wi'ling to sacrifice the possibilities of good positions 
in order to stay in the air game. The former type, as I have 
said, are in the majority and are the ones about whom we 
are most coneerned. The reckless, over-optimistic individuals 
created by the war, present aviation to the public in its worse 
form. Most of these are known as Gypsy Fliers and although 


they do a great amount of good in presenting aviation to those 
sections of the United States which have never seen airplanes 
before, they have done more harm by reason of their reck- 
lessness, and inability to forget that the war is over and 
risks are unnecessary. 
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The following is an extract of a letter by one of the Gypsy 
Fliers pub‘ished in a recent issue of AviaTION which explains 
the whcle situation : 

“The Gypsy Flier is the man who kept aviation alive after 
the war by iying in the country districts far from established 
airplane fields. He is usually a good fellow, always broke, 
ful of hope and if he sticks long enough will be a good pilot, 
as he hits more corn fields than aviation fields. His ship is 
usually in poor condition due to the fact that he has no shelter 
for it and as a rule cannot afford to repair it unless absolutely 
necessary. Moreover it was a condemned war training plane 
when he bought it. My experience as a Gypsy Flier has con- 
vinced me that it does not pay, the public has not enough 
confidence in aviation to fly with a man that they have never 
heard of and although I have tried to get passengers to ride 
for $2.50, they went instead to a field run under the same 
management for some time, and paid $10.00. They had heard 
of the pilot, he was well known in their section and belonged 
to a lodge, his ship was in good condition and storms of the 
season had left their marks on my old ship. The man flying 
from an established fie'd has more of an opportunity to get 
by than the Gypsy Flier as he can usually fly with newspapers 
and freight and get the same number of passengers and as 
confidence grows use his plane as transportation for business 
trips that are important.” 

The question of government supervision and the personal 
element are so inter-related that it is difficult to discuss one 
without making reference to the other. In the absence of 
government regulation it is difficult to find men who will 
restrict themselves, and it is this lack of restriction on the 
part of the majority of people participating in aviation that 
is giving the industry so much concern. 


A Typical Incident 


To give an idea of the point of view of some of these men, 
I will cite an incident that occurred not long ago. 

An Army flier had visited Logan Field, Baltimore, and 
when I met him he was preparing to leave for Langley Field. 
I had just come down myself from a flight and noticed that 
the air was very cool above 4000 ft., but very su'try and 
warm below it, so I asked him at what altitude he would fly 
in returning to Langley. He said, “About 2000 ft.,” and 
in surprise I asked “Do you mean to say you fly at 2000 ft. 
Fetween the routh of the West River and the mouth of the 
Patuxent River, which offers no landing field whatever into 
which you could put a plane in the event of a foree landing 
without crashing?” His comment was that 2000 ft. was all 
the height he ever flew, because if his motor quit he didn’t 
want to be sitting up high and thinking about it while he was 
coming down. The distance between these two points is very 
great, in fact I do not believe it would be possible or worth- 
while to go to a sufficient altitude to be able to glide to either 
end in case of motor failure, but by going to 10,000 ft. the 
pilot could eut down to a minimum the distance where there 
would be a necessity for landing in this very rough country. 
But cutting the risk to a minimum was not considered by this 
pilot; he was flying a government machine, he knew he could 
erash without breaking his neck, his motor was running well 
and ten chances to one would not fail him, so he set his course 
at 2000 ft. 

With » few exceptions this is the attitude of the averave 
pilot and is a direct result of war experiences. In getting 
out of airdromes, very few pilots use their heads. They head 
their plane into the wind, take off and cease to worry until 
their motor quits and not until then do they begin to figure 
what they are going to do. Contrast this with the study the 
average steamship pilot wives to his harbor nvrder varving tide 
and wind conditions in order that he may safely take his ships 
out of port. 

The point I want to bring out is that the personal judgment 
either on the part of the pilot, mechanic or executive or ground 
engineer is the most vital part of aviation. 

Tf existing transportation methods were allowed to operate 
with the same Jack of sovernment or conservative supervision 
as is practiced today in aviation, it would be safe to assert 
that the ratio of fatalities would be equally if not higher than 
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those in flying today. The surprising thing is that there are 
so few fatalities in the air. Can anyone imagine the shipping 
industry without any government supervision, without the 
licensing of masters, mates and engineers; without inspection 
of boilers and the ship; without a systematic method of pro- 
motion, based on long experience; without lighthouses, harbors, 
docks or weather information? Shipping under these con- 
ditions would be equally as hazardous as aviation appears to 
be at the present time. 


Condemned War Aircraft 


It might be advisable to mention the question of types of 
machines that are being used in the United Sates at this time. 
All of them practically are surplus war material, condemned 
by the War or Navy Governments and sold at such ridiculously 
low figures that the average pilot really believes he is getting 
something for nothing. In fact he immediately burdens him- 
self with a liability as soon as he makes a purchase. The 
government has got rid of them because it wants newer types, 
yet it is willing to dump these old “crates” on the innocent 
public to be kept in condition by haphazard organizations, 
to say nothing of the fact that they are highly undesirable 
and unsuited for commercial work. 


If we eliminate military aviation and the Gypsy Fliers, 
we have left in the United States a small air transport in- 
dustry, safe and reliable by reason of the conservative policies 
of the men backing it. We have no air laws, but these firms 
impose their own restrictions. They are hard-headed business 
men with great vision, holding on until the public wakes up 
and realizes that commercial air transport is an actual possi- 
bility, and insists upon legislating out of existence the reckless 
flier, the obsolete unconditioned airplanes, the impracticable 
routes and the wildeat promoters. 

~ 





World Congress on Aeronautics 


The National Aeronautic Association of U.S.A. has decided 
to call an international conference of scientists, engineers and 
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technical men interested in aeronautics, and manufacturers of 
aireraft and accessories for the purpose of reaching a world 
understanding in research work and the technical side of 
aeronautics. The conference will be held in the United States, 
probably in Washington and before the close of this year. 

In inviting representation from all nations it is believed that 
aeronautics has now reached such an important stage of 
development that the cordial cooperation of all countries ip. 
terested in the solution of outstanding problems must be 
secured. Emphasis is laid on the purpose of establishing 
through personal contacts in a World Congress a better spirit 
of interest and understanding for world progress in aero- 
nauties. 

Commercial aviation depends in a very great degree upon 
the closest relations between scientists, engineers and the 
manufacturers for the purpose of solving the many technieal 
problems that are interwoven with aerial transportation. It 
is largely an international proposition. It interests the 
peoples of the world because it opens up a new and tremen- 
dously important field of activities in transportation. 

One of the main obstacles today is the lack of uniform 
standards in the scientific field of aerodynamics and in the 
engineering end of aircraft design and construction. In re. 
search work the difference in languages in the various coun- 
tries is further aggravated by a very serious lack of agreement 
on the interpretation of the results obtained by the aeronan- 
tical research organizations throughout the world. This has 
resulted in confusion as to the meaning of symbols, defini- 
tions, methods of graphic representation, ete. and has prevented 
students and aeronautical engineers from benefitting to any 
appreciable extent from the work done in the scientific and 
technical field of aeronautics outside their own country. 

The National Aeronautic Association expects that in calling 
an international conference it will have the hearty support of 
representatives of the various engineering organizations and 
the aireraft manufacturers of the United States and of the 
chiefs of the government departments utilizing aviation. 

William Knight, vice chairman of the Scientific Research 
and Industrial Relations Committees of the Association, will 
be actively in charge of the preliminary arrangements for 
the conference. 





New Army Air Service Training Plane 














Official Photo, U. S. Army Air Service 
Huff-Daland model TA2 training airplane (150 hp. Lawrance model R air-cooled radial engine). 


weight loaded 1760 Ib. 


Maz. speed 114 m.p.h.; min. speed 55 m.p.h. 
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Weight empty 1100 |b. 
Endurance 3 hr. 
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Aerial Newspaper Delivery Service in Florida 


Curtiss Flying Boats Maintain 100 Per Cent Schedule 











Curtiss “Seagull” in flight—the type of flying boat which insured for two months a 100 per cent newspaper delivery 
service from Miami, Fla., to West Palm Beach 


A very brilliant demonstration of practical commercial 
aviaton was recently made in Florida, where Curtiss flying 
boats delivered a Miami newspaper, the Miami Daily Metrop- 
olis, to West Palm Beach for two months with a performance 
of 100 per cent. The service was run by the Curtiss Metro- 
politan Airplane Co., Ine., under charter from the Metropolis 
Publishing Co., publishers of the aforenamed newspaper. 

The inaugural trip was made Jan. 17, last, Clifford L. 
Webster being the pilot, and thereafter for two months the 
Miami newspaper was delivered every day, Sunday excepted, 
to the residents and tourists in Palm Beach only an hour 
after it had left the presses. 

On many occasions airplanes have been drafted into the 
service of great newspapers both here and abroad. Their 
great speed and dependability for carrying important pictures 
and documents have often resulted in big “scoops” for the 
newspapers who had foresight enough to charter them. In 
fact, some newspapers retain commercial airplanes for such 
special service. 

Some English newspapers are regularly carried by air from 
London to Paris, but it remained for an American newspaper 
to institute a regular delivery service by means of chartered 
aircraft. The service achieved at once great popularity, for 
residents of Palm Beach and tourists who are interested in 
social and business activities in Miami, because of this inno- 
vation, were thus enabled to read the news of the latter the 
same day. 

The air line distance from Miami, Fla., to West Palm Beach, 
Fla., is 67 miles, but bridges near the.starting and landing 
places necessitated sufficient maneuvering to bring this distance 
up to 70 miles. There being no afternoon papers on Sunday, 
it was a six day a week schedule, fifty-two round trips being 
made. The total distance flown was 7280 miles and an average 
speed of 60 m.p.h. was maintained. 

The start from Palm Beach was usually made about noon 
and the start from Miami as soon as the papers were put 
aboard between three and three-thirty p. m. No start from 
Miami was delayed more than ten minutes, and every run 
was completed within the allowed time. Only three forced 
landings were made; one with magneto trouble, and the other 
two on account of heavy rain. The delay in no case exceeded 
50 min., the trips being completed thereafter without difficulty. 

Clifford L. Webster was pilot on 48 of the trips, while 
Harry Rogers made three, and W. H. Cushing one. Rain 
was encountered on eleven trips, Pilot Rogers striking the 


worst storm, and having to fly for fifteen minutes through a 
violent thunder storm to reach inside water where he could 
safely land. About half of this run is over inside water, the 
other half being over the open sea which is often very rough. 

Curtiss flying boats fitted with Curtiss K6 150 hp. engines 
were used. Curtiss “Seagull” MF736-9 made 46 of the trips, 
while “Seagull” MF229-15 and a K6 engined MF each made 
three trips. Only once was it necessary to call on one of these 
latter ships, the other times it being for purely commercial 
reasons. No. 736-9, formerly owned by H. S. Borden, had 
three seasons’ flying to its credit before the start of this work. 
With its flight down the coast and considerable local flying, 
its engine has now had over 170 hr. of actual flying time since 
last overhaul, and is still running finely. 

The fuel consumption of this plane averaged 101% gal. per 
hour on an average r.p.m. of 1540, a low pitch propeller being 
used. Ordinary automobile gas and Mobile B oil were used. 

In connection with this daily service, the Curtiss Metropol- 
itan Airplane Co. arranged a passenger-carrying schedule 
from Palm Beach to Miami, leaving Palm Beach about noon 
each day. Passengers wishing to arrive in Miami at an earlier 
hour, however, could arrange the time with the officials of the 
company. 

The Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co. which has operated 
in New York and Palm Beach since 1915, is the first airplane 
company to do passenger flying in Florida, and the first to 
establish a run to Cuba and the Bahama Islands. The com- 
pany is the distributor of Curtiss airplanes in Metropolitan 
New York and Florida. 





Barber & Baldwin, Inc. 


Barber & Baldwin, Inc., have issued a very interesting 
booklet detailing their activities and the purposes for which 
the firm was organized. Their office is at 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 

Horatio Barber, senior member of the firm, will be remem- 
bered as the author of “The Airplane Speaks”, and one who 
has been identified with aviation the last fourteen years. With 
Mr. Barber the directors include Robert H. Baldwin and J. 
Brooks Parker, assisted by Archibald Black, the aeronautical 
engineer. The firm is listed as aeronautical consultants, un- 
derwriters and fiscal agents. 
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Two Auctions 


Kelley Field, San Antonio, Texas 


May 2nd 


Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif. 





For catalogs write the M. D. & S. Section, Air Service, 
Room 2624, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C., 
or the C. O., Air Intermediate Depot, at the respective 
points of sale. 


When writing for these catalogs, request also the catalog 
giving details of the Air Service Auction at Mather 
Field, Sacramento, California, May 18th. The ad- 


dresses shown above apply to this sale as well. 


The Government reserves the right to reject any or all 


bids. 


May 11th 
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Assemblies & Spares ! 


ERE are two auction sales chock-full of the thousands 
of parts that go into the making and repair of 
planes and engines, and very many of them have 

never been used. 


In addition to this plane and engine material there will 
be offered many other lots of various equipment as shown in 
the following lists! 


KELLY FIELD, SAN ANTONIO, TEX., MAY 2ND. 


1 Lathe, 18” Swing, 12’ bed, with D. C. Motor; 24 Cameras, L. type, complete; 18,557 Plates, 
4x 5 Magazines, Plate Cases, etc.; 40,000 Balloons, red toy, 15 x 18”; 150 boxes Fly Paper, 
Tanglefoot; 543 Rolls Fly Paper, Tanglefoot; 450 Bags, water, | gal.; Thousands of Bowls, 
Cups, Sp-ing Balances, Dishes, Forks, Knives, Spoons, Pans, Plates, Platters and other kitchen 
and me.s utensils, used and unused; 950 Ribbons, Corona, T. W., black; 15 Boilers, Galv., 100 
to 150 gal. cap., used and unused; 6CO Bibs, brass and nickel plated; 1,400 Cans, utility, 2 qt.; 
150 Portables No. 7 Matthews expansion, 20’ long; 707 Casings, landing gear wheel; Thousands 
of Airplane Parts and Fixtures, such as Struts, Wheels, Streamline Wire, Clips, Guides, Plates, 
Flanges, Springs, etc., used and unused; 37,809 lbs. Wire, various kinds, and gauges; 9 Pro- 
pellers, Ox-5, copper tipped, used; 56034 yds. Moleskin, cotton for filtering gasoline; Small 
too's, used and unused; 266,822 Ibs. Ferro Silicon, Ash Soda and Caustic Soda in containers; 300 
Scales; steel, blacksmiths’ 12”; 1 Furnace, Franklin blast, gas, used: Motor Pa:ts, va~ious, unused ; 
6 Motors, Ox-5, Hispano Suiza, used and unused; 52 Magneto, La Magicienne, Victrix; used; 
3,502 Plugs, spark, various, used. 


ROCKWELL FIELD, SAN DIEGO, CALIF., MAY 11TH. 


6,295 lbs. Dope, Acetate, Cellulose, linen preservative; 555 Carburetors, Zenith, and others; 
used and unused; Thousands of Carburetor Parts, used and unused; 757 Tubes and Tires, 
D. H. 750 x 125, used and unused; 2,859 Propellers, various, used and unused; 352 yds. 
Moleskin, cotton for filtering gasoline; Thousands of Magneto Spares, Berling, and others, used 
and unused; 344 Seats, wicker, pilot, used. 422 Magnetos, Berling, Bosch. used and unused; 
22 Tanks, gasoline; Hundreds of Precision Instruments, such as Thermometers, Tachometers, 
etc., used and unused; 165 Engines, Ox-5 and Hispano Suiza, used and unused; 596 Crankcases, 
upper and lower, used and unused; Millions of Engine and Plane Parts and Spares, such as 
Bearings, Gears, Pins, Washers, Gaskets, Covers, Bushings, Wings, Stabilizers, Rudders, 
Ailerons, Cowling, Struts, Wheels. Seats, etc., etc., used and unused; Smaller lots of Moleskin 
Coats, Goggles, Masks. 














The Rhoen Soaring and Gliding Competition 


Only Motorless Aircraft are Admitted 


The Rhoen competition this year will take place from Aug. 
3 to Aug. 14. This appliies to the main competition. Run- 
ning concurrently with this will be held a secondary competition 
for less experienced pilots, which will last until Aug. 31, 
while opening on the same day as the main competition. 

In the main, the competition of this year follows the lines 
of those of previous years. The machines, before being ad- 
mitted, must, in the case of the main competition, make a 
glide of at least 0.6 km. (0.37 mile), or of a duration of at 
least 60 sec. For the secondary competition, the correspond- 
ing figures are 0.15 km. distance or 15 sec. duration for 
machines controlled by shifting the weight of the pilot, and 
0.3 km. or 30 sec. for machines controlled by flaps, elevators 
and rudders. In addition, competitors must satisfy structural 
experts appointed by the organizers as to: the strength of their 
machines. 

The preliminary competition is for pilots who do not hold 
a pilot’s license for power-driven machines, but who do hold 
the license A issued by the German Model and Glider Society. 
For the main competition, pilots who have no certificate for 
power-driven airplanes may be admitted by a test of 60 sec. 
duration, during which two quarter-turns must be made, one 
left-hand and one right-hand. Holders of the class B cer- 
tificate of the above-mentioned Society are also admitted. 

The Rhoen competition will be open to Germans and sub- 
jects of countries in which Germans are not debarred from 
taking part in competitions. 

The Great Rhoen Soaring Prize in the main competition 
will be awarded to the pilot who covers, in a single flight, the 
greatest distance in a straight line, with a minimum of 12 km. 
(7.44 miles). This prize is to the amount of one million 
marks. The first pilot to fulfill the minimum conditions will 
receive 10 per cent of the prize, and each succeeding com- 
petitor who exceeds the previous distance by 5 km. will re- 
ceive 5 per cent of the prize, these amounts to be deducted 
from the main prize secured by the ultimate winner. 

First, second and third prizes, amounting to 300,000, 200,000 
and 100,000 marks respectively, will be awarded for heights 
attained above the summit of the Wasserkuppe. The mini- 
mum height to be attained is 350 meters (1,150 ft.). 


New Airplane Records Homologated 


American airplane speed records for 500 kilometers (310 
miles) and 1,000 kilometers (620 miles) made by Army avia- 
tors were authenticated by the contest committee of the 
National Aeronautic Association on April 7. The 500 kilo- 
meter speed record was made by Lieut. Alex Pearson, flying 
a Verville-Sperry plane with Wright motor, who maintained 
a maximum speed of 167.8 m.p.h. This performance exceeded 
the world record made by Lieutenants Batelier and Carrier 
at Etampes, France, March 30, by more than 52 m.p.h. 

The 1,000 kilometer record was set up at 127.42 m.p.h. by 
Lieuts. H. R. Harris and R. Lockwood, flying a DH4 plane 
with a Liberty motor, exceeding the French record of Batelier 
and Carrier made March 30 at Etampes by more than 34 
m.p.h. 

The two record flights were made during trials of six Army 
airplanes over the measured course at McCook field, Dayton, 
Ohio, on March 29. Orville Wright was the official repre- 
sentative of the National Aeronautic Association, and Otis 
Porter of Indianapolis the official timer. These records have 
been filed with the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale at 
Paris. 


7 


A third section is for distance covered in a straight line, 
open to all machines, with the exception that the machine 
and flight which win the great Rhoen prize do not count for 
this one. The flight will include taking into account loss 
or gain in height, as well as the actual distance covered, the 
following formula being employed: 


E = E. — Shy + 12hs 


im which £ is the distance figure on which the award of prizes 
will be based, Zo is the actual measured distance covered (in 
meters, presumbaly), and hv and hg are the figures representing 
loss and gain in height respectively (presumably in meters). 


According to Flight, the formula appears to work in the 
following manner. If a glide of 10 km. were made, and no 
account taken of loss of height, 10,000 would represent the 
figure on which the award was based. If, however, the ma- 
chine dropped 1,000 meters during the flight (it does not 
appear that these figures refer only to the height of the 
alighting point, but to heights and “depths” reached during 
the flight) and at no time got up higher than its starting 
point the figure would be 10,000 — 8,000 = 2,000. If during 
the flight, the machine reached a height of 500 meters above 
its starting point, the other figures remaining as before, the 
value of E would be 10,000 — 8,000 + 6,000 = 8,000. Pre- 
sumably, the highest and lowest points reached count, so 
that if a machine does not drop below the point at which it 
ultimately alights, the height of that point will be the figure 
taken. Barographs are to be carried, and the gains or losses 
in height will be taken from their readings.. The prizes in 
this section are 300,000, 200,000 and 100,000 marks respective- 
ly. 

In the preliminary, or secondary, competition there are 
four groups of prizes each of 120,000 100,000, 80,000 and 
60,000 marks for first, second, third and fourth prizes. The 
competitions are divided into two sections, according to 
whether or not the pilots are holders of a license for motor- 
driven aircraft. The awards are the same in both cases, and 
in the main divisions are for total flight duration and for 
duration in a single flight. 


N. Y. to Newport Air Line 


In connection with the plans of the New York-Newport Air 
Service, Inc., which were published in the April 2 issue of 
AVIATION, it was stated that the fare of $30 which passengers 
will be charged for a one-way trip was made possible through 
a 50 per cent subsidy paid by the subscribers of the enterprise. 
The meaning of this was not very clear, the more so as it was 
further stated that one-half the fare would be covered by the 
subsidy. 

As a matter of fact, the subsidy covers one-half the cost 
of operating the Loening Air Yachts between New York and 
Newport, which works out at $1 per mile, or $60 per passenger 
per trip. Of the latter sum one half will be covered by the 
subsidy and one half by the passenger fares. 





Russian Air Force Budget 


Aceording to L’Aéro-Sports, the Russian air force budget 
for the fiseal year 1923 amounts to thirty-six million gold 
rubles (approximately $18,000,000). 


“If war were declared to-morrow what would we do for aircraft?” 
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New Aeromarine Flying Boat 


The Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co. of Keyport, N. J., 
has completed a flying boat hull constructed entirely of metal 
for the passenger service of the Aeromarine Airways. The 
main attachments only are of steel; the balance of the boat 
is entirely of duralumin. Its complete weight is 771 lb. The 
eockpits are designed for five passengers, pilot and mechanic 
and the hull is 15 in. wider than an HS2. The HS2 hull is 
approximately 100 lb. heavier without water soakage, or with 








Framework of the stabilizer and elevator of the new Aero- 
marine flying boat—a fine piece of metal construction 


water soakage about 400 Ib. heavier. As this is the first 
flying boat hull to be constructed in this country entirely of 
duralumin, further information regarding the details of con- 
struction and performance tests will be awaited with interest. 

The tail unit, which is also of dura'umin and covered with 
fabric, is similar in construction to that first used on the two 
AS2 Navy seaplanes produced by this company. This con- 
struct'on was officially tested before being applied to these 
machines and found to exceed the caleulated strength. 

The simplicity of the U section rib construction and the 
attachments to the built up tubular spar is very interesting, 
particularly as it tends to cheapen the airplane construction 
with a gain in reliability, weight saving and strength. 

The wings are of biplane form, being designed along more 
or less standard lines with two main spars, but with built-up 
spruce ribs. The Aeromarine 2 areofoil is employed on the 
upper panel and Aeromarine 6 on the lower; the upper 
having a larger chord than the lower. 

The power plant will consist of a 400 hp. Liberty engine. 

The embassies of several foreign governments, on learning 
of this construction, have shown a decided interest in the 
general design of the flying boat, particularly as its rated 
performance, we are informed, is better than it has been pos- 
sible to obtain by the use of standard wooden construction. 





Night Flying 


Night flying still is a field practically unexplored, and must 
be developed first as a practical undertaking, opening up a 
new field in aviation with untold possibilities for national 
defense as well as commerce. In order to establish any in- 
termediate air service, night flying is a necessity for other- 
wise it cannot compete with the other means of travel, such 
as railroads, ete. This calls for regular flying fields, and an 
appropriate number of emergency fields. And they must be 
manned and have lighting facilities. 

France has realized this and has been carrying on a series 


of night flying tests since last June at the Bourget airport, - 
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and the results are very satisfactory. They use an electric 
projector with flashes, type Barbier-Benard, of 50 km. (31 
miles) range. The Morse code N (—.) is given every 8 sec. 
The light itself is 30 m. (approximately 100 ft.) above ground, 
placed at the outer NE corner of the field. 


All obstacles are always marked by red lights, as well as 
the four beacons at the corners of the flying field. The 
buildings, the wireless tower and the light tower itself show 
a row of red lights, so the whole field appears as a dark shop 
bordered by red lights. The wind direction, that is, the 
direction in which the airplane should land, is shown by a 
luminous T, controlled by the wind. The airplane lands 
parallel to the axis of this T, coming from the base toward 
the branch. Colored electrical lamps, which may either be 
green or red, form a circle of about 25 m. They show in 
what direction the landing should be made. Green signifies: 
bank to the right, that is clockwise. Red: bank to the left. 
Finally, a luminous signal in form of a Greek cross is used 
to allow or refuse landing of a plane. If red, it means land- 
ing prohibited; if green, landing permitted. These signals 
conform to the rules of the C.I.N.A. (International Air 
Convention). 


When the airplane receives permission to land, a group of 
searchlights (type Barbier-Benard) mounted on trucks, are 
brought into play over the track to the windward side, show- 
ing the wind direction. These projectors illuminate hori- 
zontally over a rectangular zone. The power of the projec- 
tors is such that a log may easily be read at 300 m. from the 
truck. The searchlights are placed in such a way that the 
pilot, landing head to wind, receives the light from the side. 
In order to avoid any possible mistake relative to direction 
of landing, a line of white lights, 20 m. long, is placed in the 
direction of the wind, communicating with the truck, which 
itself shows a red light. The landing then is made parallel 
to this line of lights, from the first white light toward the 


red one. 
—Air Service News Letter 





Aeronautical Patents 


Granted March 13, 1923 


1,447,994 Propeller. Emil R. Lochman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,448.088 Mooring Mast and Mooring Gear for Airships. 
George Herbert Scott, Beckenham, England. 

1,448,089 Mooring Gear for Airships. George Herbert 
Seott, Beckenham, England. 

1,448,101 Aviation Harness. Arnett Wilson, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Granted March 20, 1923 


1,448.834 Flying Machine Carriage. Claudius Dornier, 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, assignor to Zeppelin-Werke 
Lindau, Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter Haftung, Lindaun- 
Reutin, Germany, a German Corporation. 

1,449,098 Aircraft. Charles S. Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,449,099 Aireraft. Charles S. Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,449,100 Aireraft. Charles S. Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,449,129 Screw Propeller of Helicopter Flying Machines. 
Raul Pateras Pescara, Bareelona, Spain. 


Granted March 27, 1923 


1,449,387 Speedometer for Aircraft. Sherman M. Fairchild, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

1,449,476 Airplane. Solomon S. Whipps, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,449,526 Sighting Device for Aircraft. Otto Mackensen, 
Jena, Germany, assignor to the firm of Carl Zeiss, Jena, 
Germany. 

1,449,748 Fabric for Airships and Process of Making Same. 
Henry A. Gardner, Washington, D. C. 

1,449,860 Aeroplane. James S. Johnston and Millard L. 
Johnston, Utica, N. Y. 

1,450,159 Feathering Propeller. John E. Thomas, Brooklyn, 
ma. 
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U.S. Army Air Service 


Porto Rican Fliers Complete Return Trip—Capt. Thomas G. 
Lanphier in command of a flight of six Army Corps Observa- 
tion Plancs landed at Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C., at noon 
April 3 comp!eting one of the most remarkable pioneer flights 
in the history of aviation, covering 6,000 miles and visiting 
three foreign countries between the United States and the 
Is'and of Porto Rico. Serving as alternate pilot with Captain 
Lanphier, was Lieut. I. G. Moorman. The other five planes 
were piloted by Lt. C. B. Austin, Lt. E. H. Nelson, Lt. G. O. 
McDonald, Lt. N. Longfel’ow, Lt. R. K. Stoner, Lt. J. A. 
Woodruff, Lt. G. V. Haynes, Lt. D. H. Dunton, Lt. G. Kirk- 
sey and Lt. E. F. Selzer. 

“T consider the success of our flight,” said Captain Lanphier, 
“is due to the remarkable reliability of the present Liberty 
motor and to the skill and preparation wh‘ch the pilots have 
brought to their tasks.” 

Captain Lanphier then outlined the itinerary of the flight 
and the purpose for which it was undertaken. 

“Leaving Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., March 3, 1923, 
and stopping enroute at Ellington Fie'd, Houston, Tex., New 
Orleans, La., Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., Pablo Beach, 
Fla., Miami, Fla., Havana, Santa Clara, Guantanamo, Cuba, 
Port au Prince, Haiti, and Santo Domingo City, the flight ar- 
rived at San Juan at 10.51 a. m. March 19, after having been 
in the air a total of 34 hr. 40 min. 

“A glance at the map shows how the islands of the West 
Indies, Leeward Islands, and Windward Islands link the 
Florida peninsu'a with South America, forming an ideal series 
of landirg fields for planes to fly between the two American 
continents. The route to Porto Rico const:tutes the first divi- 
sion of such an airway and one of the purposes of the flight 
just completed was to obtain necessary data on landing fields, 
fueling facilities and meteorological conditions which will 
prove of great value in the future development of this route. 

“After a stop of four days at San Juan to inspect and over- 
haul the equipment, the return flight was started at 10.40 a. m. 
Friday, March 23, retracing the same route to Jacksonville, 
Fla., from which city the journey was continued, touching at 
Savannah, Ga., Fort Bragg, Pope Field, N. C., Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va., and terminating today at Bolling Field. 

“The flight was preceded by Capt. O. S. Ferson who vis‘ted 
the points en route in order to select landing fields and make 
arrangements for the prompt refueling of the planes. Lt. 
Erik H. Nelson served as engineering officer of the flight. 
Lieutenant Kirksey as photographie officer, secured valuable 
aerial photographs of all points of interest along the route. 

“From a military point of view, the importance of this 
flight can hardly be over-estimated. It is at once evident that 
the Island of Porto Rico forms the logical base of action for 
an Air Force against any possible enemy fleet approaching the 
Panama Canal from the Atlantic. With two days warning 
there could be concentrated at this point an Air Force of any 
desired size, flying to Porto Rico from Army Air Service 
fields anywhere in the Southern or Eastern portion of the 
United States. Operating from the Island of Porto Rico, 
such an air force could locate and attack an enemy fleet at- 
tempting to enter the Caribbean Sea anywhere between 
Florida and the northern coast of South America, and bom- 
bard enemy bases which might be established on foreign 
possessions within a radius of 800 miles. 

“Aside from military aspects, this flight suggests interesting 
possibilities for future commercial air lines. It has been 
shown to be entirely practicable to fly from the southern end 


of the United States to Venezuela on the coast of South 
America in approximately 12 flying hours, so that it may be 
said that New York is less than 20 hr. by air from South 
America. 

“The Army Air Service during the past years has done 
much to develop airways throughout the country and this 
extension to inc’ude our Island Possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea is but another step in a policy which will ultimately link 
all American possessions by air.” 

A formation of five airplanes from Bolling Field flew to 
Langley Field to greet the incoming visitors. Accompanying 
this formation in separate airplanes were Maj. Gen. Mason 
Patrick, Chief of Army Air Service, and Brig. Gen. William 
Mitche'l, Assistant Chief of Army Air Service. Among those 
present at Bol ing Field to welcome the fliers were the Secre- 
tary of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Army Air Service, the Assistant Ch'ef of Army Air Service, 
Brigadier Gen. H. H. Bandho'tz, Commanding the District 
of Washington, with his staff, and various other prominent 
offie'als in army aeronautical cireles. 

The first organized Air Service flight with land machines 
over water, served moreover to add another testimonial of the 
reliability of the Liberty engnes. The excellent performance 
of these six DeHavi'and planes is a fine tribute to the mechan- 
ical skill of the Army Air Service personnel at the San 
Anton’o Air Intermediate Depot, who worked unceasingly to 
put the planes and engines in condition for the flight. 

Only one accident of any consequence marred an otherwise 
smooth journey this being the wrecking of an airplane piloted 
by L’eutenant Selzer. He miscalculated the height of the tide 
just before Janding at Pablo Beach, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
ran his machine over the edge of the water causing it to 
overturn. The plane in which General Patrick was supposed 
to accompany the fliers from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., was 
made available for Lieutenant Selzer’s use. The substitution 
of the airp!ane tended to delay the flight a little, since it: had 
a gasoline tank of only 80 gal. capacity, instead of 135 gal. 
as in the other plane. The substitute plane was forced to 
make several landings in order to replenish the fuel supply. 

On the whole, the army fliers encountered excellent weather 
conditions, during the flight, which was expected to extend 
over a period of six weeks. The journey was, however, com- 
pleted within a month. 


Fairfield Depot Busy Turning Out Airplanes—Two DH4BP1 
and one DH4B type of airplanes have recently been completed 
by the Engineering Department, Fairfield Air Intermediate 
Depot, Fairfield, O., for delivery to Langley Field. Three 
pilots from Langley Field will proceed to Fairfield to ferry 
these planes back. Three DH4B airplanes were completed 
recently for the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. Two of them 
were ferried back by Lieut. Carlyle W. Graybeal and Lieut. 
Harold L. George. 


. * * 


Pursuit Squadron, O.R., on Active Working Basis—The 414th 
Squadron (Pursuit) of the Organized Reserves, allocated to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and vicinity, now has a commissioned per- 
sonnel of 47, and is commanded by Maj. William F. Long, 
who has placed the squadron on. an active working basis. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is endeavoring to 
secure a municipal flying field for use of the 414th. Glenn 
H. Martin, airplane manufacturer, is chairman of the 
chamber’s sub-committee handling this movement. 
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April 16, 1923 


Award of Distinguished Service Cross—The War Department 
has awarded a Distinguished Service Cross to the following 
named Air Service officer: 


Jesse O. Creech, first lieutenant, Air Service, United States 
Army. For extraordinary heroism in action. Being on enemy 
pa‘rol on Sept. 26, 1918, when a large number of enemy 
air} anes were encountered, in the fight that ensued Lieutenant 
Crecch shot down two of the enemy planes and saved the com- 
mander of our patrol from being shot down. On October 28, 
1918. Lieutenant Creech’s flight of five planes was attacked by 
eiglit Fokker biplanes. In this encounter Lieutenant Creech 
also shot down two enemy planes. On Sept. 28 Lieutenant 
Creech with his flight attacked an enemy balloon and com- 
pelled the observers to jump. Enemy troops were then 
attacked in close formation, causing many casualties and scat- 
teriny all the troops. In all of these encounters Lieutenant 
Creech displayed high courage, great valor, and utter disre- 
gar! of danger. He constantly went to the assistance of mem- 
bers of his flight and exposed himself with great fearlessness, 
and vet with all displayed keen judgment and tireless energy. 
He »roved himself a leader of unusual ability, and was a con- 
stant inspiration to the members of his command. Residence 
at a)pointment: 6614 Harlem Place, Takoma, D. C. 


Jumes A. Keating, Capt., then First Lieut., Air Service. 
with Hdqs. American Air Service Units, attached 49th Sad., 
Expeditionary Forees. For extraordinary heroism in action. 
On Aug. 9, 1918, he bombed Falvy Bridge, over 1000 ft., 
obtaining a direct hit. On returning, his formation was at- 
tacked by enemv planes and a.running fight ensued. By 
skilful flving with exceptional coolness he enabled his observer 
to shoot two planes down in flames. On Aug. 8, 1918, after 
bombing Betheneourt Bridge, over 800 ft., obtaining a direct 
hit, le found seven enemy planes attacking his formation 
from the rear. By maneuvering for position he enabled his 
observer to shoot one down in flames over Bethencourt. On 
Julv 17, 1918, he bombed Pasey Bridge over 500 ft. destroy- 
ing it just as a column of troops was passing. He then 
opened machine-gun fire on the troops in the vie'nity, causing 
many casualties and great disorder. His exceptional courage 
and splendid bravery were a constant inspiration to the mem- 
bers of his command. 


Residence at time of anpointment and permanent address— 
2332 West 109th St., Chieago, Tl. 
* * * 


Award of Distinguished-Service Medal—The War Department 


has awarded a Distinguished-Service Medal to the fo'lowing 
named Air Service officer: 

_Jumes Franklin McFadden, lieutenant colonel, Air Service, 
United States Army. For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services. As officer in charge of the leave bureau 


at he» dquarters, Services of Supply, Tours, France, from Dee. 
14, 1918, until June, 1919, by his energy, loyal devotion to 
duty, unusual executive and administrative ability, he was 
largely responsible for the successful organization and most 
efficient funetioning of that highly important bureau which 
provided transportation, quarters, subsistence, recreation, and 
amusement for over 400,000 men on leave from the front in 
nineteen different leave areas in southern France. In a posi- 
tion of great responsibility he rendered conspicuous services 
to the American Expeditionary Forces. Residence at appoint- 
ment: Rosemont, Delaware County, Pa. 


* * * 
_ Air Service O.R., 91st Div., Gets Flying Practice—The 316th 
Squadron, assigned to the Division Air Service, 91st Division, 


Organized Reserves, has its headquarters at Crissy Field. 
Cant. A. F. Harold, A.S., is in charge. 

The present equipment consists of six JN6H and one DH4B 
plan ‘. Fortv-five Reserve officers are receiving flying in- 
struction at Crissy Field with the 316th and 477th Reserve 
squadrons. One week in each month is spent at San Jose 
for the purpose of instructing the members of the 440th 
Squadron. In addition to flying instruction lectures are given 
in the Oakland armory to officers who reside in Oakland. 
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Bolling Field Fliers to Map Los Angeles—First Lieuts. How- 
ard K. Ramey and George W. Goddard, A. S., stationed at 
Bolling Field, D. C., were fortunate in escaping the changeable 
winter weather of Washington in that they received official 
orders directing them to temporarily change their station to 
California, for the purpose of making a mosaic of the City 
of —_ Angeles. This project is being worked out on a large 
seale. 5 

The Rockwell Field correspondent of the Air Service News 
Letter in touching on this project, looks forward to a wonder- 
ful piece of work, as according to the Los Angeles boosters 
this map will undoubtedly take in all the territory between 
LaJolla and San Francisco. He hopes that the aviators will 
be able to locate and photograph the Los Angeles Harbor, 
as this is a place which even the Navy has so far been unable 
to find. 


* * * 


Polo at Mitchel Field—Polo affairs are progressing satis- 
factorily at Mitchel Field. Classes in equitation for the 
officers are being held regularly, and in this connection ten 
polo ponies assigned this station from Governors Island, N. Y.., 
are proving of the greatest value. Due to the unprecedented 
cold wave that has held forth in February work on the three 
polo fields under construction has practically been at a 
standstill. 

Maj. Terry Allen, of Governors Island, recently addressed 
the officers at the Officers’ Club on the subject of polo, and 
his talk proved very interesting and instructive. 

All the officers are very much interested in the game, and 
the majority have signified their intention of playing. Those 
officers not qualified for active participation have volunteered 
their assistance, financial and otherwise. 


* * * 


West Pointers to Train at Mitchel Field—Mitchel Field will 
have the honor of entertaining the 1924 Class of the United 
States Military Academy, when approximately 210 cadets are 
expected to arrive on June 13. These cadets will remain for 
a period of two weeks, when they will be replaced by the 
balance of the class, consisting of about the same number. 
During the month to be devoted to this purpose about 420 
cadets will have visited the station. 

A syllabus of instruction is now being worked out to cover 
the visit of both groups. It is intended giving as an extensive 
and intensive course of instruction in the the rudiments of 
aviation and the theory of flight as the limited time will 
permit. 





Coming Aeronautical Events 


AMERICAN 


May 30—Fifth Annual Aircraft Exhibition, Flying 
Club of Baltimore, Logan Field, Dundalk, 
Md. 
June or 
July — National Balloon Race. 
Oct. 1-3 — National Airplane Races, St. Louis, Mo. 
Late Fall — Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race. 


FOREIGN 


May 13—Grand Prix (Balloons), Paris, France. 

June 25-30— International Aero Congress, London.. 

July 20-— International Aero Exhibition, Gothenburg, 

Aug. 12 Sweden. 

Aug. 3-31 — Sailplane Meet, Rhoen, Germany. 

Aug. 5-26 — Sailplane Meet, Vauville, near Cherbourg, 
' France. 

Sept. 28— Schneider Maritime Aviation Trophy Race, 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, England. 
Dec. 1— Entries close for French Engine competition. 
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U. S. Naval Aviation 


Naval Orders—Ens. George A. Cahill, det. Nav. Air Sta. 
Hampton Roads, Va., resignation accepted. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles R. O’Leary (C.C.), det. Bu. Supplies 
& Accounts; to supply officer, Aire. Sqds. Scouting Fleet 
about May 15, 1923. 

Lt. Comdr. Sydney M. Kraus, det. Bu. Aer.; to U.S.S. Na- 
vada as engineer officer. 

Lieut. Charles E. Rosendahl, det. Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Md.; to Nav. Air Sta. Lakehurst, N. J. 

Lieut. John A. Waters (D.C.), det. Nav. Air Sta. Hampton 
Roads, Va.; to U.S.S. Rochester. 


* * * 


Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla.—aAll officers of Class XVI, 
spotting course, have completed training and are ready for 
detachment, their names being: Lieut (jg) E. F. Burkett, 
Lieut. D. M. Carpenter, Ens. L. W. Curtin, Lieut. D. Kiefer, 
Lieut. J. F. Moloney, Lieut. H. S. Kendall, Lieut. (jg) C. W. 
Smith, Lieut. Ralph Wyman. 

Five students of Class XVII have been dropped from the 
course, their designations revoked and flight training termina- 
ted as a result of failure to qualify for solo in the maximum of 
thirteen hours dual instruction: Lieut. S. A. Maher, Lieut. 
(jg) R. P. Erdman, Lieut. (jg) B. P. Ward, Lieut. (jg) C. 
L. Tyler, Lieut. (jg) J. D. Hartford. 

All members of Class XVI taking Torpedo Training have 
completed, with the exception of Lieut. (jg) J. B. Lyon, 
U.S.N. 

Lieut.-Comdr. R. T. Young, U.S.N., failed to meet the phy- 
sical requirements for Aviation duty in the recent yearly ex- 
amination and has been dropped from Class XVII. 

Lieut. J. R. Kyle, U.S.N., who has been taking a refresher 
course at this station has received telegraphic orders to report 
aboard the U.S.S. Langley for duty. 


* * * 


Endurance Run of Wright E4 Engine—The Navy Department 
announced April 8 that a Wright model E4 aeronautical en- 
gine has just completed a record-breaking test at the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia Field. The test comprised a total of 
approximately 573 hr. with throttle wide open, during which 
time no essential parts of the engine showed any evidence of 
fai'ure. 

This engine, built by the Wright Aeronautical Corp. of 
Paterson, N. J., and subjected to intensive study over a 
period of a year by engineers of the Navy Department, would 
have covered during the test at the usual cruising speed main- 
tained by the Navy at sea, a distance of approximately 60,000 
miles or twice and a half times around the world at the equa- 
tor in a period of a little more than three weeks, according 
to Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

This test demonstrated the entire practicability of operating 
aircraft engines at wide open throttle without overhaul for a 
period at least eight times as long as has been accepted in the 
past for conventional aireraft engines, naval engineers said. 
This means a saving of at least 90 per cent in the operating 
cost of these engines as compared to those of similar design 
in use heretofore. The improvement is the result of intensive 
work for more than a year in the engineering section of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


U.S. Marine Corps Aviation 


DH4B Makes 7 hr. Flight—On Feb. 8 at Santo Domingo, 
D. R., Lieut. Kirkman took off in an attempt to keep a 
standard DH in the air over six hours. He maintained an 
altitude of 3000 ft. and circled the field for the surprising 
time of 7 hr. 9 min. When he landed his main tank was dry 
and ‘his gravity tank held five gallons. The plane used was 
an entirely standard DH, main tank capacity 81 gal., gravity 
tank capacity 8 gal. A Micarta propeller was used. Average 
revolutions 1225. Average air speed 65 m.p.h. 











ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the Hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, IIL 





ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


One of the four best fields in America 
TRAINING FOR STUDENT AVIATORS 
Passenger Flights to Points Near.or Far 





ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill: 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation, 


Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service. 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F. Box 104, Baltimore ; Md. 





MICHIGAN 
BURNS FLYERS 
School of Commercial Aviation Land or Water 
Airdrome at Long Lake 


FENTON, MICHIGAN. 





——— 


MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





NEW JERSEY NEW YORK AIR TERMINAL 
800 Acres -- 6 miles from Times Square. 
Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 


CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 


Hasbrouck Heights. N. J. 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 
AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Times Building, New York 
11 Passenger Flying Cruisers -- 5 passenger, open and 
enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours -- Flights to Shore 
and Lake Resorts 





OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








If you are one of the companies in your state having frst 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 
each week. 


26 Consecutive Insertions $20.00 
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“If war were declared to-morrow what would we do for aircraft?” 
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Cox Klemin Aircraft Corporation 


Consulting, Designing & Constructing Engineers. 


Contractors to U. S. Navy, U. S. Army Air Service, U. S. Air Mail, 
College Point, L. I, N. Y. (23 min. from Penn. Sta.) 


MF FLYING BOATS 


Purchasers can secure delivery of boats without motors and obtain from us installation 
specifications and accessories, enabling them to fit out these boats at the lowest possible cost. 


Our prices for remaining Boats are: 


MF Flying Boat, without engine, f.o.b. Philadelphia or f.o.b. Pensacola, 
RP Re NCR RPGR Ne PLETED ny ee $600.00 


MF Flying Boat, two seater, with 100 H. P. OXX6 motor installed, ship 
completely tuned up and ready for flight, f.o.b. College 
i 2. ME Me vec chen iuaenkiadeenesewien $1975.00 


MF Flying Boat, reconverted to 3 seater, equipped with 150 or 180 H. P. 
Hispano, f.o.b. College Point, L. I., N. Y. Model 
EET 50 os cv knee Lia thes th sweendes hx penal $3500.00 


This is a real opportunity, probably the last of its kind. 














SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
IN PLANES AND MOTORS 
MORE POWER, MORE CAPACITY. 


A letter will bring you detail information on any of the 
following planes or motors which we have ready for de 
livery at our field in Dayton, Ohio. 





AIRPLANES 
Ansaldo 2 pass., Veneer fuselage, 200 H.P. SVA Motor, 
OVOTTUE BOE. on 5.5. bd0b bho oA Mensa sd Ge os boo $2500.00 
DeHaviland 3 pass., enclosed passenger cabin, 400 Liberty 
CUOCMUE- GEN 4065445 os Hse MK 684844645 48 6500.00 
Liberty motored 6 passenger enclosed; has good per- 
Seren, Te TNE 6 ie cn teab.sc aden Ste eaa nantes 5500.00 


Standard 3 pass., with 160 Beardmore motor fully equipped 2000.00 
Standard Scout, 1 pass, 80 H.P. LeRhone, excellent 


: rr rr ic Serre ee 750.00 
Vought 3 pass., with Model I Hispano Motor, very fast, 
used Del Gas IS, ot hora Rake Swkiees eae see dos 2500.00 e Ww n u S e 
MOTORS 
Liberty Motor,. Packard 400 H.P. new and absolutely 
COMMU 25.650 so abe Tees Ae ol Gaia nha Ata ial dia Wed to ose 1500.00 


Liberty Motor, Packard make, low compression, Bijur 

SACU, GIF. Be EE 65.5 poxcccenacivsaeree We nas 1100.00 

Liberty Motor, Packard low compression, Bijur starter 

yuk QUE, abon ast es wk 6 ads tie Meds aame 1000.00 


Liberty Six cylinder high compression 250 H. P. complete 
With GON I 0 oo ce Thee ae cle eeeasees 900.00 


Liberty Six cylinder, low compression 200 H.P., slightly 


Oe ee BE ERIS ey PO 700.00 
— six cylinder motor 160 h.p. complete, used, good 
CRE & 6s ea + 6 Od i ie clea nek hea kl ° 
Beardmore six cylinder motor 160 h.p. complete, used, good = V-4-B Motors 150-175 H.P. 
cor Ee See re ee ne a eee ae 
Benz six cylinder 110 H.P. just overhauled complete .... 400.00 
Benz six cylinder 220 H.P. in excellent condition ...... 450.00 $400 00 
* 


Airplanes ready to fly our Field Dayton, Motors F.O.B. cars 
Dayton. All subject to prior sale. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. LEGHORN TRADING CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
(The hated Supply House) 59 Pearl Str. New York 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Everything in rubber for the airplane 
Balloons and bags of every type and size 


AVIATION April 16, 1923 


. ewenes needs the help of other 
industries. For progress in aircraft 
design, construction and operation 1s lim- 
ited to a great extent by the improve- 
ment in aircraft materials. 


Some industries and trades give gener- 
ously of their resources and skill. Steel, 
aluminum, copper, alloys, woods, fabrics, 
paints,varnishes and rubber are now avail- 
able to aircraft builders in forms that 
meet every existing need and anticipate 
future requirements. 

Veteran airmen tell us that Goodyear’s 
long and constant interest in aviation 
has done much to arouse the aid of other 
material makers. From the very invention 
of the “flying machine” Goodyear has 
c 


insured a dependablé supply of “every- 


thing in rubber for the airplane.” 

If, by this action, Goodyear has inspired 
other manufacturers, and so speeded the 
progress of aviation, that result is sufh- 
cient reward. Meanwhile, Goodyear’s Aero- 
nautical Department goes on gathering 
experience against the near time when 
aerial travel and transportation shall 
afford another great market for Goodyear 
products. This experience Goodyear is 
ready to share at all times with those who 


design, build or fly aircraft. 





AIRPLANE EQUIPMENT 













SPEED 
Pic ANSWER 


Flying Students ! 


To fill a real place in the rapid developments 
of AVIATION — 


Learn Ground Mechanics and Flight 


Our course will suit you because it is thor- 
ough. We are five years old and have a big 
wonderful field within the city limits of 
Chicago, on the street car line. Our instruc- 
tors are veterans of experience and ability. 
We use and have for sale a large variety of 
planes, flying boats, motors and up-to-date 
equipment. Living accomodations in the city’s 
suburb are excellent. 


Our RATES ARE MODERATE 
Write for Circular 


RALPH C. DIGGINS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
2035 Indiana Ave., Chicago 














EFFICIENCY 


in an airplane is the sum total of per- 
formance, ease of control, accessibility 
of parts, economy of operation — and 
finally—the capacity for enduring service. 


Subsequent training and service planes for the 
Army and Navy have proven the sound design 
that achieved the original PETREL. 


—o- 
Increased production offers Model 3 
PETRELS at $3000 F.O.B. factory. 


—)-- 


Huff Daland Aero Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 


U. S. Army — Contractors — U. 8S. Navy 
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Aircraft Magazine 


Files For Sale 


The following list of back numbers of aircraft papers 
is available to anyone wishing to secure aeronautical 
information covering the past few years, both in the 
United States and abroad. These copies are in 
unbound form but many have been prepared for 
binding by removing advertising pages. The original 
price of the issues ranges from ten cents to fifty cents. 


PRICE 10 cents each Plus Postage 


200 copies or over 8centseach ” 
Sent parcel post C. O. D. 


OOOO 


L’Air, (French), 1919, 6 issues; 1920, 19 issues; 
23 issues; 1922, 23 issues. 
L’Aerophile, (French), 1921, 7 issues; 1922, 11 issues. 


La Technique Aeronautique, (French), 1921, 3 issues; 
1922, 11 issues, 


Aviacion, (Argentine), 1921, 4 issues. 
Commercial Aviation, (Enelish), 1919, 8 issues. 
Flying, (English), 1919, 20 issues. 

Aeroplane, (Engl'sh), 1916, 20 issues; 


1921, 


1917, 45 issues; 


1918, 47 issues; 1919, 51 issues; 1920, 43 issues; 
1921, 52 issues. 

Fiight, (Ergilish), 10917, az issu-s; 1918, 42 ‘ssues; 
1919, 23 issues; 1920, 47 issueS; 1921, 39 issues; 
1922, 4g issues, 

Aeronautical Jl., (English), 1915, 3 issues; 1916, 5 
issues. 

Aircraft, (Enclish), 1919, 11 issues. 

Aeronautics, (English), 1917, 48 issues; 1918, 44 ‘ssues; 
1919, 26 issues; 1920, 35 issues; 1921, 9 issues. 


Aeroplane & Auto Age, (Canada), 1920, 4 issues. 


Flugsport, (German), 1920, 7 issues; 1921, 26 issues; 
1922, 20 issues. 

Nachrichten fur Luftfahrer, (German), 1922, 37 issu’s. 

Flustechnik und Motorluftschiffahrt, (German), 
Ir issues, 

Flug-Woche, (German), 1921, 26 issues. 

Der Luftweg, (German), 1922, 3 issues; 1923; 2 issues. 

Luftfahrt, (German), 1922, 4 issues; 1923, 1 issue. 

Letectvi, (Czecho-Slovakia), 1021, 12 issues. 

S.A.E. Journal, 1921,-1 issue. 

Flying, 1915, 12 issues; 1916, 12 issues; 1917, 3 issues; 
1919, 10 issues; 1920, 10 issues; 1921, 6 issues. 
Aerial Age, 1915, 9 issues; 1916, 55 issues: 1917, 10 
issues; 1919, 37 issues; 1920, 50 issues; 1921, 51 

issues; 1922, 73 issues. 


1922, 


OCOO 


AERONAUTICAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Those desiring photographs of any phase of aviation 
in the United States, airplanes, aeronautical accessor- 
ies, cir views, etc., can prccure them on request at 
moderate rates. 


The Gardner, Moffat Co. 


Incorporated 


225 Fourth Ave. New York City. 
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SPERRY 


Exceptional Facilities 
For 


Engineering Production and Flying 


~ 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT (O., 


INC. 





AVIATION 


April 16, 1923 





Hispano motors original boxes tools spare parts 


(American Made) Model A ............cccceees $400.00 
Standard J1 Hispano installed 3 passenger ............ 1350.00 
Standard J1 (New) Curtiss OXS 2 Pass. .............. 850.00 
Curtiss JN4D New Motor plane ............22000000. 750.00 


Curtiss, Standard, Avro without motors. 
New propeller OXS $10.00; Hispano $20.00; Resistal 
goggles $3.00; Wings Curtiss Standard, complete sets 
CE. Be GUE GOW oo on ci ccveveecduesebenieunen $150.00 
PD GR GRE OR | <<. onk.«.0i5s and wine ead eee $300.00 


Fifty aeroplanes sold 1922, bigger and better 


this year. Freight rates quoted, write me 
about your plans. 


MARVIN A. NORTHROP 


300 Builders Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Edward P. Warner 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 


Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 














You Need These 


Aeronautical Books 





Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 
BY GLENN D. ANGLE — $9.50 


Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 
BY LIEUT. A. KLEMIN — $5.00 


Aeronautical Rule Book 


N.A.A, — $2.00 


Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 
GARDNER, Morrat Co. — $1.00 


Sent post paid upon receipt of check or 
money order 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in sdvance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 











LEARN TO FLY—BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives 
you actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay 
as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 





WANTED TO BUY—A Curtiss JN4D or Standard Jl. 
Complete with motors. Box 244. 


WANTED AT ONCE: New Jennie with OX5 Motor, also 
new or used Hiso. 150. No faney prices considered. Leo 
George Muller, Instructor Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. 











WHEN YOU WANT to buy, sell or 
exchange planes, motors and accessories— 
or are in need of competent help, or seeking 
a responsible position AVIATION Classi- 
fied or “Directory”’ ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, the only aeronautical 


weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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Speed & Drift Indicator 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN N Y 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
44; STAR BUII DING 97, BOULEVARD ST. MICHEL 839 POST STREET 


If you want 





Airplane Propellers, metal or wooden parts, or complete 
up-to-date planes, you will get prompt attention by writing 


G. ELIAS & BRO. Aircraft Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 











WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERIGSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 





If you are in the market for 
AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT, 
MATERIALS, PARTS 
It will pay you to urite us. 
JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
2035 Indiana Ave., Chicago 














THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PILOT 


open for good offer. Has flown all types of land and water 
planes and small and large flying boats in commercial service 
since war. Had two years over-seas service. Operated pas- 
senger carrying stations for four years, as well as experimental 
flying in Washington. Total hours in air approximately 2,200. 
Box 246, AVIATION. 


For RELIABLE RESULTS and a SQUARE DEAL. 
USE 
DOPES : | VARNISH 
PIGMENTED Reg. Trade Mark ENAMELS 
MADE BY 
TITANINE Inc., Union, Union County, N. J. 

















And of course you want a pilot who is efficient. Our little book- 
let, ‘Learn To Fly’ will tell you about that too. It will tell how 


we have made our own methods efficient, and how we try to 
give to all of our students a broad knowledge of flying. Why 
not let us recommend one of our students to you if you are in 
need of a pilot. 

(Employment Service) 


VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO. PEORIA, ILL. 


FOR RENT 


A perfect flying field of 80 acres, with Hangar for three machines, 
within city limits of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, city of 40,000 population. 
Rent $500 per year. For further particulars write 


RICHARD W. LUTZ 


Wisconsin 


Oshkosh 











Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 





THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


ELECTRICAL HEAT TREATING 


The Snead Electrical Heat Treating Process develops exception- 
ally high strength and quality in. steel aeroplane tubing and 
other parts of uniform cross section. Used for years by the 
United States Government and leading Aeroplane manufacturers. 
Orders accepted for either heat treating materials by this process 


or installing the process itself. 
SNEAD & COMPANY Jersey City, N. J. 

















FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 


RENAULT OR LIBERTY MOTORS 
Landing Speed 32 Miles per Hour; High Speed 118; Useful Load 
1250 Lbs.; Ceiling with Load 22,000 Ft.; Gas Consumption 15 
Gal. per ” Hour; High Lift Wings; Duralumin Construction 
Throughout. 
BEST Paaeees ye SHIP KNOWN. 
RICE $2250. TO $62 
EXTEA MOTORS AND “PARTS 


W. A. YACKEY MAYWOOD, ILL. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 


Design, Ccnstruction and Production Problems. 








a 











These spaces are backed up by a 
special service 





Ask for Information 








FOR SALE -- $500. 


One Curtiss JN4D OX5 Aeroplane. This plane was iiew 

July 1922 has had about 45 hours, in wenderful condi- 

tion. Set up ready to go, Richard Field, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. CALDWELL 

805 Republic Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
































PURSUIT SHIP 


With 400 H. P. Curtiss D-12 Motor 





FASTEST, MOST COMPACT AND ACCESSIBLE 


FIGHTING UNIT 


YET PRODUCED 





Designed and Built to meet Service Requirements. 


Metal fuselage, Curtiss Wane Tae Radiator, Quick Detachable Cowling 


and other essential improvements explain its remarkable performance. 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 
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